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PREMIUM CORN CROP. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, held 
July 9, 1842, the following report was read and ac- 
cepted. 

The committee to whom was submitted the 
claims for premiums on crops, having taken into 
consideration the claim of Mr Elias Ayres, fora 
premium on his crop of corn, (his statement and 
claim by accident not haying been handed to them 
with the other claims at the time they made their 
report,)do now award the sum of T'wenty Dollars 
to be paid Mr Ayres by the treasurer—being an- 
thorized by a vote of the Board to grant Mr Ayres 
a sum equal to the highest premium on corn, if his 
statetnent and certificates would have entitled him 
to the premium, had the papers been with the com- 
mittee at the time they made their report. They 
also recommend the publication of his communica- 
tions. P. C. BROOKS, 

For the Cotnmittee. 





" 
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Mr .dyres’s Statement. 
Barre, Nov. 22d, 1841. 

Ben}.-Guild, Esq.—Dear Sir—The ground from 
which I raised the corn mentioned in the enclosed 
certificates, which together with the following state- 
ment, are presented for the Society’s premium, is 
what is usually denominated upland, and was a 
tough sward, having been mowed once, and fora 
greater part of the time, twice, for the thirteen pre- 
ceding years. During that period of time, the only 
cultivation it received was, one top dressing of ma- 
nure, and for nine years of the thirteen, two bushi- 
els of ground plaster a year, sown usually in the 
spring. J plowed about half of the acre late in the 
fall previous to planting, and the residue in the 
following spring. I then harrowed and spread up- 
on the ground seventeen common cart bucks of ma- 
nure, which was in about equal proportions of 
green, compost, and light straw manure from the 
yards. It was then cross plowed and about the 
same quantity and quality of manure spread on and 
again harrowed, [ then plowed it into furrows 
about three anda half feet apart one way, and 
planted the corn about twice as thick the other way. 
In dropping the corn, I put from ten to twelve ker- 
nels in a hill, putting into each hiil a small quanti- 
ty of plaster—using in the whole two bushels— 
and planted the corn on the 17th and 18th of May, 
intending, should there be a superfluity of stalks, 
to pull up a portion of them at the first hoeing. 





Many of the hills were, however, neglected ; and 
others but partially attended to. [ hoed the corn 
but twice, making little or no hill, and would here | 
remark, that the hills containing ten or more stalks, 
had not so much corn as those having but two 

stalks. As near as | could judge, hills having four | 
stalks were the most productive. There were upon | 
the acre about eight thousand hills. The variety | 
of corn planted was the white eight-rowed corn, | 
which T have called the many-eared corn, from the | 


| fact of its having generally from two to five ears 


upon a stalk; and I have known as many as seven 
good sound ears upona stalk. I have planted this 


| variety for twelve years, usually selecting my seed 


from stalks which had two or more ears upon them. 
The cobs from which I shelled a bushel of corn, 
weighed but eight pounds. 

The account which I have made out upon the 
opposite side of this page, will exhibit the expense 
of cultivation and the product of the acre. 

Very respectfully, I arn yours, 
ELIAS AYRES. 

P.S.—Should any thing further be required 
than the enclosed certificates and the above state- 
ment, I should be happy to be informed, that I may 
be able to conform to the requisition. 


E. A. 
Cost of Cultivation. 

First plowing, $4 00 
Harrowing, 1 00 
Second plowing, 2 50 
35 loads manure, 30 00 
Planting, 4 00 
Hoeing first time, 5 00 
do. second time, 3 00 
Cutting and binding stalks, 3 00 
Harvesting, 8 00 
Two bush, plaster, 1 50 
1-2 bush. seed corn, 75 





$62 75 
Produce of the Acre. 


115 bushels of corn, at 92 cts. $105 80 
4 tons of fodder, at $5, 20 00 
5 cart loads of pumpkins, 7 50 





$133 30 
First Certificate. 
Barre, Oct. 11th, 1841. 
To Benj. Guild, Esq.—Sir—I hereby certify, 
that I have raised, the present season, one hundred 
and fifteen bushels of Indian corn on one acre. 
ELIAS AYRES. 
We do hereby certify, that we helped harvest and 
measure the acre of corn above described, and that 
the above statement is true. 


JASON DESPER, 
HIRAM AYRES. 
[Sworn to before N. P. Bryant, Justice of the 
Peace. | 
Barre, Oct, Ihth, 184]. 
This is to certify, that I, David Lee, of Barre, 
have this day surveyed a piece of land owned by 
Elias Ayres, of Barre, on which he raised corn this 


| season, and find it to contain one acre and no more. 


DAVID LEE, Surveyor. 
[Sworn to before N. P. Bryant, Justice of the 
Peace. | 
The above certificates not being deemed by the 
committee sufficiently full, omitting to state how 
the corn was measured, another was requested and 
the following received : 





Barre, June 4th, 1842. 
Good Sir—I send you enclosed the following 
certificate, which I hope will be satisfactory. 
Yours, with respect, 
ELIAS AYRES. 
Benj. Guild, Esq. 
Barre, June 4th, 1842, 
We, Jason Desper and Hiram Ayres, hereby 
certify, that we were present and helped harvest 
and measure the corn as above stated to have 
grown on one acre of the land of Elias Ayres, as 
surveyed by David Lee, and that the measure, at 
the rate of seventyfive pounds to the bushel, was 
one hundred and fifteen bushels. 
JASON DESPER, 
HIRAM AYRES. 


[Sworn to before Seth Caldwell, Justice of the 
Peace.] 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 

What would be thought of a merchant who did 
not keep a set of books, and who at the end of the 
year could not tell whether a certain branch of his 
business had been productive or not? And why 
is not a farmer as much interested in the result of 
his operations as a merchant? ‘The pettiest shop- 
keeper must have a clerk to keep his books, with 
double entries, and yet the most extensive farmer, 
operating with thousands, keeps no record of his 
proceedings. The manufacturer opens an account 
with each department of his business, charging it 
with the stock employed, the expenses incurred, 
and crediting it with its products. At the end of 
the year, he sees at a glance whether it has been 
productive or not, and concludes to lop it off, or to 
extend it. So should the farmer open an account 
with every crop he cultivates; charge it with the 
outlay and credit with the proceeds. At the end 
of the year, he should take another account of the 
stock on hand, and he will see at once how he 
stands on the year’s operation. If he is unable to 
keep so simple an account, he should employ a 
clerk ; (although he had better go to school him- 
self;) he certainly needs his assistance as much as 
a merchant. But there is no difficulty about the 
matter—and extracts from a farmer’s books, well 
kept, would form the most valuable contributions 
to an agricultural paper.—Southern Planter. 


Lard Oil.—At a large auction sale of groceries 
at Cincinnati, winter-strained sperm oil of the very 
best quality, was bid in at 37 1-2 cents per gallon. 
Lee’s No. 1 lard oi) sells at 50 cents, and as it 
burns brighter and longer than sperm, of course the 
latter must give in. Our Nantucket friends may 
spout and blubber as much as they please, but we 
assure them the day for sperm oil and candles, 
west of the mountains at least, has gone by. Any 
sane inan might as well send warming pans to Ja- 
maica, as sperm oil and candles to the west, in ex- 
pectation of a profit—Cincinnatt Gaz. 


Words are but articulated breath. Deeds are 
the fac simile of soul. 
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THE WILD RICE.—Zizania aquatica. 

This splendid and interesting cereal grows in 
water at the edges of ponds, and in sluggish 
streams, in various parte of the county of Middle- 
sex. It bears some resemblance to slender stalks 
of Indian corn, and grows from seven to ten feet 
in height. 

But let us give a short account of it, as it 
found in its natural location, the far west. 

‘This singular and spontaneous grain, is by the 
Indians called Menomen, and claims particular at- 
tention. It is found tm inexhaustible abundance 
inthe northern part of Illinois and in Wisconsin 
and Jowa Territories, in almost every one of the 
innumerable lakes, ponds, rivers, and creeks, It 
frequently grows when the water is six feet ceep, 
where the bottom is not hard or sandy, and rises 
above the surface from four to eight feet, and is 
often so thick as to prevent canoes from passing 
readily through it. A few days before it ripens, it 
is usual for the Indians to force their canoes 
through it, and tie it in large bunches for the pur- 
pose of preventing the wild ducks and geese from 
breaking it downand destroying it. When it is 
fully ripe, they pass through it again, and spread- 


ing their blankets in their canoes, they bend the | 


bunches over tkem and thresh off the grain with 
sticks—an operation that requires but little time, 
and is generally performed by the women. After 
drying it in the sun, it is put aside for future use, 
It is said to be as palatable and nourishing as the 
rice of Carolina, ‘There is a tribe called the Me- 
nomonies, or Rice Eaters, and their physical supe- 
riority and personal comeliness, is thought to be 
the result of their frequent and long continued use 
of this kind of food. 

Professor Bigelow, in his “ Collection of Plants,’ 
has given it the following description: “Culm 
jointed, as large as the little finger; leaves broad- 
linear; panicle a foot or more in length, the lower 
branches with spreading barren flowers, the upper 
with appressed, erect fertile ones; the seeds are 
blackish, smooth, narrow, cylindrical, about three 
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Freeman, leads us to suppose that we have seen ject of surprise, that the emigrant Merino in Saxo- 
|it the present season, on the borders of the outlet | ny excels the parent stock in the quality of his 
stream of Wenham Pond. When cutting our! fleece and that roundness of form and fineness of 
| grass there, we found several stalks for which we bone, which indicate better feeding properties. 

Our | The Spanish shepherd ia little changed from what 





| knew no name, and which were new to us. 
jopeernetion of them was not very particular, but | he was in the days of Cardinal Ximenes or Pedro 
‘our remembrance of them is such as to satisfy us|1V., with much practical knowledge of his busi- 
| that they were the same plant that is described by | ness, but never dreaming of improvement; and 
| W.” in the foregoing article. The plantis worthy | his knowledge strangely blended with prejudices 
|of attention. —Ep. N. E. F, /as ancient as the pedigrees of his sheep, running 
back to the period when Spain was a Roman pro- 


HISTORY OF THE SAXON MERINO SHEEP. | Vince: He is not the owner of the sheep under his 
care, but the ill-paid servant of a titled family or a 


Tv ! 4 ‘ " " \ ae . . 
bas . he following 4 extracted from ae on the | religious order, who, in nine cases out of ten, are 
History and Characteristics of the different breeds | no more disposed or more competent to carry out a 
| of Sheep,” by Henry 8. Randall, Esq. in the Trans- system for the improvement of their flocks, than 
| actions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society: | himself, And finally, the Spanish custom of pas- 


| “Inthe year 1765, Augustus Frederick, elector | turing their sheep during the entire season in large 
‘of Saxony, obtained permission from the Spanish | flocks without enclosures to render the necessary 
court to import 200 Merinos, selected from the! division practicable, entirely prevents that nice 
choicest flocks of Spain. They were chosen prin- | adaptation to each other of the male and female se- 
lcipally from the Escurial flock, and on their arrival | lected for breeding ; that counterbalancing of the 
|in Saxony, were placed on a private estate belong- | defects of one parent by the marked excellence of 
ing to the elector, under the care of Spanish shep-| the other in the same points, which exhibits the 
herds. So much importance was attached to the) skill of the modern breeder. In Saxony, and the 
experiment, as it was then considered, that a com- | other States of Germany, the case is far otherwise. 
mission was appointed to superintend the affairs of | The electoral flocks—the parent stern—are under 
the establishment; and it was made its duty to| the direction of commissioners, appointed for their 
diffuse information in relation to the management | intelligence and knowledge of the subject; and 
of the new breed ; to dispose of the surplus rams | the noted private flocks employed the first agricul- 
at prices which would place them within the reach | tural skill of the Saxon land-holders. 

of all holders of sheep; and finally, by explaining} In 1834, the best Spanish wool sold in the Eng- 
|the superior value of the Merinos, to induce the | lish markets at 2s. Gd. to 4s.; the Saxon at the 
|Saxon farmers to cross them with their native | same time commanded from 4s. Gd. to 5s. 3d. per 
|breeds. Popular prejudice, however, was strong| pound. In the United States, where less diffe- 
rence, and very unjustly, is usually made, the ful! 


| against them, and this was heightened by the rava- 
'ges of the scab, which had been introduced with | blooded Saxon sells for about one third more per 
pound than the Merino, ‘lhe fleece in good flocks 


|them from Spain, and which proved very destruc- 
averages about two and a half pounds, and often, if 
grown sheep were only included, would rise as 


| tive before it was finally eradicated. But when it 

'became apparent that the Merino, so far from de- 
high as three. But this is far from the standard 
of many flocks in the United States, called and 


} 
doubtless believed by their owners, to be genuine 











| Saxon wool exceeded the Spanish in fineness and 
i value, the wise and patriotic efforts of the elector 


: : sytty . | beo ei ‘ir meri 3 Pgs evolu- 
quarters of an inch long, deciduous ;—within white began oo Feup the ir merited eer » and a revolu 
_tion took place in popular sentiment. 


and farinaceous ;—ripens in August.” 
oe. & | ‘The call for rains became so great, that the gov- 


It may now be found in the Mill Brook, from | ; 
ernment resolved on a new importation, to enable 


the banking-house down to the river. It is proba- | th ff rf d 
ble that the seed was originally deposited there by | 7 ee Ceeeeney te OES U, AAS te Magers 


some bird of passage. Horses are aid to be fond | still further the stock already obtained. For this 
of it, and no plant employed as forage yields a | ie steep indiwidea!, conndered oneal the rte 
larger crop. judges of sheep in Saxony, was dispatched to Spain 

The wild rice will, probably, at no distant day, | in 1777, with orders to select three hundred, For 
become an object of cultivation, since it affords a | onan teason--probadly because he experienced 
means of rendering productive large tracts of inun- | °! red in obtaining © greater number presenting 
dated ground, and stagnant water. Loring’s Pond | all the qualifications he sought, he returned with 


in Concord, and Robbins’ Pond in Acton, and per- | but one hundred and ten. ‘They were from nearly 





haps others in this vicinity, have a deep, rich, allu- | all the different flocks of Spain, but principally the 
vial bottom, 
eighty acres, and but three or four feet depth of | 
water, might, probably, with a little trouble in col- | 
lecting and sowing seed about the borders, be in | 
the course of a few years, entirely covered with it. | 
It is hoped that the proprietors of these ponds, nev- | 
er behindhand in labors of useful enterprise, will 
not suffer any delay to take place until they have 
tried the experiment; and if it has the valuable | 
properties of the common rice, its cultivation is 
certainly a desideratum, and may become a source 
of additional wealth to the owners of such lands, 
and to New England. W. 


((F?The above description of the wild rice of 
the western waters, copied from the Concord (Ms.} 


The furmer, containing seventy or | 





| to the first importation. 


| Escurial, and were considered decidedly superior 


In addition to the estab- 
lishment at Stolpen, already founded, others were 
now commenced at Rennersdorf, Lohmen, &c. ; 
schools were established fur the educatiou of shep- 
herds; publications were distributed by the com. 
missioners to throw information on the subject be- 
fore the people; and the crown tenants, it is said, 
were each required to purchase a certain number of 
the sheep. When we take into consideration the 
unwearied pains bestowed on this favorite object, 
by Saxon government, the fact that the Saxon va- 
tiety are descended only from the choicest sheep 
of Spain; and that a degree of care and attention 
are bestowed on their breeding in the former coun- 
try entirely unknown in the latter, it is not a sub- 


| generating, had improved in Saxony, and that the 
Saxons. This brings us to a most painful part of 


our subject, and one which we would willingly 
pass over in silence, were not our obligations to 
the public paramount to any considerations for the 
feelings of individuals. In disclosing the frauds 
practiced on the American public, we are com- 
pelled, for the purpose of doing justice to the in- 
nocent and the guilty, and also for the information 
of those who have been the purchasers of the im- 
ported sheep, to go into a minuteness of detail, 
which would be otherwise uninteresting, and per- 
haps be deemed censurable. 

The following statement was submitted to the 
committee [of the N. Y. Agricul. Soc.?] by Mr 
Grove ; 

* The first importation of Saxony sheep into the 
United States was made by Mr , a mer- 
chant of Boston, at the instance of Col. James 
Shepherd, of Northampton. They were but six or 
seven in number. In 1824, Messrs. G. & I’. Searle, 
of Boston, imported 77 Saxon sheep. They were 
selected and purchased by a Mr Kretchman, a cor- 
respondent of the above firm, residing in Lepzig, 
and shipped at Bremen on board the American 
schooner Velocity. I was engaged to take charge 
of the sheep ou the passage, and I also shipped six 
on my own account. [ am sorry to say, that as 
many as one third of the sheep purchased by 
Kretchman, (who shared profit and loss in the un- 
dertaking,) were not pure blooded sheep. The 
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cargo were sold at Brookline, as ‘ pure blooded | 
electoral Saxons,’ and thus unfortunately in the | 
very outset, the pure and impure became irrevoca- | 
bly mixed. But I feel the greatest certainty that | 
the Messrs. Searle intended to import none but the 
pure stock; the fault lay with Kretchman, In the 
fall of 1824, I entered into an arrangement with 
the Messrs. Searle to return to Saxony, and pur- , 





nappy to state, that twentytwo died before their ar- | 


rival in New York. All I intend to say of them 
is, that they were a most curious and motley mess 
of wretched animals. ‘The next cargo imported 
arrived in the brig Maria Elizabeth, under my own 


‘care. They were 165 in number, belonging to my- 


self and F. Gebhard, of New York, ‘These sheep 
cost me $65 a heac, when landed in New York. 


| The Famous Cow “ Blossom.”—We had the 
| pleasure of seeing this splendid animal a few weeks 
| ago, at the residence of her owner, near this city, 
jand high as our expectations had been raised by 
jall that we had heard of her while owned by our 
‘friend, Mr Samuel Canby, who reared her, they 
| were more than realized, Blossom is now seven 
| years old, vigorous and healthful, and although it 


chase, in connection with Kretchman, from 160 to | They sold at an average of $50 a head, thus sink- |is six months since she dropped her last calf, she 


200 electoral sheep. I was detained at sea seven 
weeks, which gave rise to the belief, that [ was| 
shipwrecked and lost. When [I finally arrived, 
the sheep had been already bought by Kretchman. | 
On being informed of what the purchase consisted, | 
I protested against taking them to America, and 
insisted on a better selection, but to no purpose. 
A quarrel ensued between us, and Kretchman even 
went so far as to engage another to take charge of 
the sheep on their passage. My friends interpos- 
ing, I was finally induced to take charge of them. 

The number shipped was 167, fifteen of which 
perished on the passage. They were sold at 
Brighton, some of them going as high as from $400 
to $450. A portion of this importation consisted 
of grade sheep, which sold as higi as the pure 
bloods, for the American purchaser could not know 
the difference. It may be readily imagined what 
an inducement the Brighton sale held out to specu- 
Jation, both in this country and Saxony. The 
German newspapers teemed with advertisements 
of sheep for sale, headed ‘Good for the American 
market’; and these sheep in many instances were 
actually bought up for the American market at 
five, eight and ten dollars a head, when the pure 
bloods could not be purchased at less than from 
30 to $40. In 1826, Messrs. Searle imported three 
cargoes, amounting in the aggregate to 513 sheep. 
They were of about the same character with their 
prior importations—in the main good, but mixed 
with some grade sheep. In the same year, a cargo 
of 221 arrived, on German account, Emil Bach, of 
Lepzig, supercargo. A few were good sheep, and 
of pure blood; but taken as a lot they were mise- 
rable. The owners sunk about $3000. Next 
came a cargo of 210 on German account; Was- 
muss and Multer owners. The whole cost of these 
was about $1,125, in Germany, With the excep- 
tion of a small number, procured to make a flour. 
ish on, in their advertisements of sale, they were 
sheep having no pretensions to purity of blood. In 
1827, the same individuals brought out another car- 
go. These were selected exclusively from grade 
flocks of low character. On the same year, the 
Messrs. Searle made their last importation, consist- 
ing of 182 sheep. Of these I know little. My 
friends in Germany wrote me that they were like 
their other importations, a mixture of pure and im- 
pure blooded sheep. It is duc, however, to the | 
Messrs. Searle to say, that as a whole, their impor- | 
tations were much better than any other made into | 
Boston. 

I will now turn your attention to the importations 
made into other ports, In 1825, 13 Saxons arrived 
in Portsmouth. They were miserable creatures. 
In 1826, 191 sheep arrived in New York, per brig 
William, on German account. A portion of these 
were wel] descended and valuable animals, the rest 
were grade sheep. In June, the same year, the 
brig Louisa brought out 173 on German account. 
Not more than one third of them had the least pre- 
tensions to purity of blood. Next we find 158, 
shipped at Bremen, on German account. Some 
were diseased before they left Bremen, and J] am 








ing about $2,400! | need not say that they were 
of exclusively of pure blood. A cargo of 81 arriv- 
ed soun after, but I know nothing of their quality. 
The next importation consisted of 184, ou German 
account, per brig Warren. With a few excep- 
tions they were pure blooded and gaod sheep. We 
next have an importation of 200 by the Bremen 
ship Louisa, They were commonly called the 
‘stop sale sheep.’ They were of the most misera- 
ble character, same of them being hardly half grade 
sheep. The ship Phebe Ann brought 120 sheep, 
of which I know little, and 60 were landed at Phil- 
adelphia, with the character of which I am unac- 
quainted. Having determined to settle in Ameri- 
ca, I returned to Saxony, and spent the winter of 
1826-7 in visiting and exariining many flocks. I 
selected 115 from the celebrated flock of Macherns, 
embarked on board the ship Albion, and landed in 
New York, June 27, 1827. In 1828, I received 80 
more from the same flock, selected by a friend of 
mine, an excellent judge of sheep. J first drove 
them to Shaftsbury, adjoining the town of Hoosic, 
where I now reside. On their arrival they stood 
me in $70 a head, and the lambs half that sum.” 


It should be remarked that the above statements 
were made by Mr Grove with, che greatest reluc- 
tance, and only at the earnest solicitation, or rath- 
er requisition of the committee, who conceived it 
their duty to place the whole circumstances before 
the public. 

It will be inferred from the facts above stated, 
that there are few Saxon flocks in the United 
States that have not been reduced to the quality of 
grade sheep, by the promiscuous admixture of the 
pure and the impure which were imported together, 
and all sold to our breeders as pure stock. ‘his 
accounts in a satisfactory manner for the different 
estimation in which this breed of sheep are held 
in Germany and this country, and for the degene- 
racy of the pseudo-Saxon of the United States. 

In its general habits and characteristics, its do- 
cility and patience under confinement, as well as 
its deficiency as a breeder, and iis slowness in ar- 
riving at maturity, the Saxon bears a close resem- 
blance to the Merino. It consumes about the 


same amount of food, and is equally remarkable for 


its longevity. 

To Cook Cucumbers.—Pare off the rind, then 
cut the cucumbers into slice, lengthwise, dust both 
sides of these slices with corn meal or wheat flour, 
pepper and salt them to please your taste ; this 
done, fry them brown, and you will have one of 
the most delicious dishes that you can imagine, 
combining in their flavor those of the oyster-plant 
and egg-plant. Of their healthfulness, thus cook- 
ed, there can be no question, and of their palata- 
bleness, it is only necessary that you try them, to 
say with us that they are exquisite.— Fitchburg 
Sentinel. 





The usual crop of wheat in the Genesee valley 
does not exceed 20 bushels to the acre.— Gen. Far. 


|is giving seven gallons of milk per day, and that 
| of the richest quality. This year, inthe beginning 
of the fifth month after calving, she gave as high 
as 35 quarts of milk in a day, and ranged from 34 
to 35 for several days that her milk was measured ; 
and from her milk of that week were made 15 3-4 
lbs. of butter, not weighed till it had been well 
worked. It is believed by her owner that Blossom 
would have done better than this, if she had had 
free access to water; but she was in a pasture 
where there was none, and consequently depended 
for what she got upon the unreliable attendance of 
aservant. Blossom is now supposed to be in calf 
by Mr Canby’s fine imported short-horn Durham 
bull, “ Washington Irving,” by whom she has now 
a splendid heifer calf six months old, with her. 

The present owner will part with Blossom ata 
price which we deem very moderate, We hope 
that same of our liberal breeders will secure her 
for Maryland. We should like to see her grace 
lour Baltimore County Agricultural Fair. If her 
owner does not part with Blossom, we learn he 
will sell her fine heifer calf which we have imen- 
tioned. —Ballimore Farmer. 


Vegetable Weather Prophets.—The corrollas of 
the Germander Speedwell, are all securely closed 
at the approach of rain, and they are surely open 
|again when the storm is over-past. The Pimpernel 
|also called “the Poor Man’s Weather-glass,” closes 
/its tiny but brilliant flowers many hours before the 
{occurrence of rain; its delicate flowers “go to 
| sleep,” or close up, soon after twelve, and expand 
| again at seven in the morning. Thus by this sim- 
| ple monitor, can we ascertain both the hour and 
/also foretell the weather. The common and de- 
|spised Dandelion, a word evidently a corruption of 
|the French translation of the word Dent de Lion, 
'is one of the most correct sun-dials or rather “ dial 
| flowers,” closing at five in the afternoon, and open- 
jing again at sevenin the morning. If the Siberni- 
jan Sowthistle shut at night, there will generally 
|ensue fine weather on the next day ; if it open, the 
| Weather will be cloudy and rainy. Ifthe African 
| Marigold remain shut after seven, P. M., rain may 
jbe expected. If the ‘I'refoil contract its leaves, 

thunder and heavy rain may be expected.—Selected. 





| = 
| Good Speculation.—Major Raybold, who owns a 
splendid peach orchard near Delaware city, con- 
tracted with some New Yorkers to deliver ten 
thousand baskets of peaches this season. The 
product of this peach orchard appears incredible, 
yet it is nevertheless true. ‘The peaches were con- 
tracted for at $2 50 per basket, eo that the owner 
will realize twentyfive thousand dollars.—New Jer- 


sey paper. 





« Are them peaches fit for a hog to cat?” asked 
asoap-Jock dandy of a grocer. “Try one and see,” 
was the reply. Dandy cut dirt.—Hartford Times. 





“ The cause of public happiness is public virtue.” 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF ‘THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
The Board of Agriculture have the pleasure to 
state, that liberal and extensive arrangements have 


Sheep.—For the best buck, silver cup, $8. For; Judges on Swine.—Richard L. Allen, N. York : 
the second best do., silver medal. For the best Caleb N. Bement, do.; A. De Russey, New Jersey ;: 
ewe, silver cup, $8. For the second best do., silver | Wm. Cooper, do. ; Wm. K. Townsend, Conn. 
medal. For the best wether, do. For the best Judges on Sheep.—E. P. Prentice, N. York ; 


been entered into fora Plowing Match, an Exhibi- | 1 
tion and Sale of pure blood and other Cattle, anda|  Swine.—For the best boar, silver cup, $8. 
Horticultural Show. he attention of farmers, ‘the second best do., diploma. 
stock-breeders and horticulturists is respectfully | silver cup, $8. 
requested to the following regulations : 


For | 
For the best sow, | 
For the second best do., diploma. 
| For the best shoat, do. 


Plowing Match. Horses.—For the best stud horse, gold medal or 


The Plowing Match will take place at East | silver cup, $15. For the second best do., silver 
ew York, on Long Island, about five miles from | medal. For the best brood mare, gold medal or 


oa - : 
the city, on Wednesday, the 12th day of October. | silver cup, $15. For the second best do., silver 
_medaul. For the best colt, not exceeding two years 


For the best plow, silver cup. For the second best 
plow, silver medal. ‘I'he following premiums will old, silver cup, $8. For the best Jack, do., $8. 


be awarded for the best plowing, performed within | 

one hour, on one eighth acre of green sward: Best 

plowing, silver cup, value $8. Second best plow- | ’ 

ing, silver medal. ‘Third best plowing, diploma, | _ ce lo avoid the confusion incident to exhibi- 
JEREMIAH JOHNSON, N.Y, | tions of this kind, the owners and exhibitors of cat- 
ALLEN PUTNAM, Mass., tle are urgently requested to observe the following 
P. SCHUYLER, N. J., | REGULATIONS. | 
Commiltee on Plows and Plowing. 


1. All entries of stock must be made, either 

Exhibition of Pure Blood and Native Cuttle. verbally or in writing, st the office of the Secretary | 
The committee have again secured the extensive of the American Institute, in the Park, rear of the. 
premises at the junction of Broadway and Union City Hall, on or before Monday, the 17th day of 
Place, which will be completely arranged with October, with full pedigrees of the animals, their 


suitable sheds, stalls and pens, for the ample and | breed, ages, owner’s names, &c., and with such ob- 


Mules.—For the best pair of working mules, sil- | 
ver cup, $10. 


vs 
safe accommodation of the various kinds of stock | servations as to their food, thrift, constitution, milk- 
presented. Messrs. Whitney, Povle, Choules, | ing, or fattening qualities, as they may see fit to) 
Schuyler, and Clark, the Superintending Commit- | append. This is absolutely necessary, that the, 


tee, will have the entire control of the arrangement 
of the Cattle exhibition. Feed of every descrip. 
tion will be provided on the ground at the cheapest 
possible rate, for those who wish to purchase; and 
a8 no entrance money for cattle will be required, 
and exhibitors may bring their own feed, the ex- 
penses of the occasion will be greatly reduced. | 
Careful and experienced men will be in attendance | 





Secretary may be able to prepare a catalogue in 
time for the use of the Examining Committee; and 
neither the Secretary nor the Committee will be | 
responsible for the omission of any animal on the | 
catalogue, if this rule is not complied with. 
2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9, 
o’clock, A. M., on Wednesday, Oct. 19, attended | 
by their owners or keepers, for the inspection of | 


amb, do, ‘John B. Taintor, Conn.; Francis Roteh, jr, New 
York; Jonathan A. Taber, do.; Charles Black- 
bourn, do. 

Judges on Agricultural Products.—Henry Col- 
man, New York; Eli Ives, Conn.; Francis Price, 
New Jersey. 

Judges on Dairy Products.—Luther Tucker, 
New York; John E. Hoyt, Conn.; Charles A. 
Stetson, New York. 

The Committee on Horticulture, in conjunction 
with the Agricultural Board of the American Insti- 
tute, have, after mature deliberation, concluded that 
as autumn, (the time of holding the annual Fair,) 


is not the most propitious season for an exhibition 
of the choicest specimens of Flowers, the objects of 


the Institute will be better promoted, by not con- 
fining their premiums to any select species or varie- 
ties, but to offer inducements to all Horticulturists 
and Florists, professional and amateur, to furnish 
daily supplies of the flowers of the season to the 
decoration of the Horticultural Rooms; and thus 
stimulate their fellow-citizens in general, to pursue 
that most healthful and enchanting of all recrea- 
tions, the cultivation of flowers. 

It is proposed to set apart the second story of 
the north wing of the Saloon in Niblo’s Garden, 
expressly for the purpose of exhibiting Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural productions, and the rooms 
will be so fitted up, that their contents can be seen 
by visitors to the best possible advantage, without 
risk of despoiiation. A_ skillful gardener wil! be 
engaged to receive and arrange all the field and 
garden products, such as vegetables, grain. fruit, 
flowers, or whatever may be committed to his care, 
and the Horticultural Committee will be in atten- 
dance daily, to superintend that particular depart- 


the Examining Committee. 

; E | 3. The Judges upon Stock, will meet at Niblo’s 
List of Premiums on Cattle. | Garden, at half-past 8 o’clock, A. M., on the 19th 

Bulls.—!or the best bull, of an improved breed, | day of October, to organize and proceed immedi- 
2 years old and upwards, gold medal or silver cup, | ately to the discharge of their several duties. On 
$15. For the second best do., of an improved the completion of their awards, the committees 
breed, 2 years old and upwards, silver medal. For| will append to each prize animal a certificate desig- 
the best one year old do., of an improved breed, | nating the particular premiuin awarded 
silver cup, 310. For the second best do. do., silver} 4, No animals can be removed after entry, with- 
medal. For the best bull calf, do., silver cup, $8. | out the consent of the Superintending Committee. 
For the second best do. do., silver medal. 5. A public sale of pure blood cattle will take 

Cows.—For the best cow, of an improved breed,| place on Friday, Oct. 2Ist, at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
3 years old and upwards, gold medal or silver cup,| when an auctioneer will be provided at the expense 
$15. For the second best do. of an improved | of the Institute, for the disposal of the same, and 
breed, 3 years old and upwards, silver medal. For | it is particularly desired that they may be specially 
the best one year old heifer, silver cup, $10, For; designated as fur sale on the catalogue. 
the second best do., silver medal. For the best | 6. All animals will be admitted on the ground 
heifer calf, silver cup, $8. For the second best| designated for the exhibition, on the preseutation 
do., medal. of a ticket, which the owners or proprietors will ob- 


to assist in taking charge of the animals. 





Native Stock.—For the best bull, native breed, 
2 years and upwards, silver cup, $10. For the 
second best do, silver medal. For the best bull 
calf, do. do. For the best cow do, 3 years and 
upwards, silver cup, $10. For the second best do. 
do., silver medal. For the best heifer calf, do. 

Working Oxen,—For the best pair of working 
oxen, gold medal or silver cup, $15. For the second 
best do., silver medal. Fat cattle will receive dis- 
cretionary premiums. For a method of working 
oxen Without the use of the common yoke, which, 
in the judgment of the committee, shall be deemed 
an improvement, silver cup, $10. 


tain from the Secretary at the time of entering the | 
same. 


7. The rule in force at former Fairs, of exclud- | 
ing animals which have already taken prizes at the | 
American Institute, is now abolished, and the pre- 


miums are now open for competition without reser- | 
vation. 
Judges on Cattle.--Francis Rotch, N. York; L. | 


F, Allen, do.: B. V. French, Massachusetts; Da. | 


| ment, to see that every contributor to the Horticul- 
' tural Show is fully and fairly represented, by his 
name being attached in legible and uniform char- 
acters, to every article he may offer for exhibition, 
and to record every transaction for the government 
of the Judges at the time of deciding the premiums, 
hen the quantity as well as the quality of the 
| flowers furnished will be duly considered, and the 
names of all contributors to the Ornamental De- 
partment, entered on the annals of the Institute. 
The Board of Managers of the Jast annual Fair, 
having awarded several copies of agricultura! and 
| horticultural books, as premiums for superior spe- 
‘cimens of garden and field productions, and this 
| present Board being of opinion that mental acquire- 
| ments are the most enduring memorials, have been 
| constrained to follow so wise and noble an exam- 
'ple. Competitors are hereby assured, that each 
| volume will be embellished with a tablet, contain- 


| Ww 





‘ing the name and object for which it was awarded, 
so as to render it a truly honorable memento, in the 
following form: 


AWARDED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
At their 15th Annual Fair, 1842, 


To A. B., as a Premium for Superior Specimens 
of Garden Product. 





Competitors for premiums are informed that the 


vid Haggerston, do. ; G. M. Geddings, Ohio. act of the Legislature of this State, of May 5th, 

Judges on Horses.—Charles Henry Hall, New | 1841, requires that “before any premium shall be 
York; Wm. T. Porter, do.; James Bathgate, do.;| delivered, the person claiming the same, or to 
, Wm. Jones, do.; Wm. Gibbons, N. Jersey. | whom the same may be awarded, shall deliver in 
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writing to the President of the Society, as accurate | little known when our pilgrim fathers came to this 
a description of the process in preparing the soil, | country, that it was not thought of for a crop in the 





including the quantity and quality of manure ap- | 
plied, and in raising the crop, or in feeding the 
animal, as may be, and also of the expense and | 
product of the crop, or of increase in value of the 
animal, with the view of showing accurately the | 
profit of cultivating the crop, or feeding or fatten- | 
ing the animal.” 
Competitors are respectfully requested to furnish | 
such description to the Clerk, at the time of entry. | 
JAMES TALLMADGE, 
President of the American Instilute. | 


« ipnasiathieeiettiiinins | 


THE WONDERS OF CULTIVATION. 
The following are extracts from a speech by | 


Col. Knapp, in delivering the premiums awarded | 
by the American Institute, at the Jast annual Fair: | 


« Every thing in this country (said he) has been | 
brought forward by protection. In this bleak clime, | 
but few of the sustaining fruits of the earth were | 
here indigenous, or ina perfect state. Even the | 
Indian corn, so often considered a native here, was 
with difficulty acclimated. It was brought from 
the south, and by degrees was coaxed to ripen in a 
northern latitude. The aborigines who cultivated 
it, taught the pilgrims how to raise it; they pluck- 
ed the earliest ears with the husk and braided seve- | 
ral of them together, for the next year’s crop. 

The pumpkin, brought from Spain, was first | 
planted in Rowley, Mass., and it was several years | 
before it came to a hard knotty shell, which marks | 
the trae Yankee pumpkin, such as are selected for 
the golden pies of their glorious thanksgiving fes- 
tival, 

Our wheat was with difficulty acclimated. That 
brought from the mother country had grown from 
spring to fall, but the season was not long enough 
here to ensure a crop: it was then sown in the fall, 
grew under snows in winter, and catching the} 
warmest growth of spring, yielded its increase by 
mid-sunimer. 

Asparagus, which is now the delight of all, as 
an @irly vegetable, and for which many millions of | 
dollars are paid our gardeners yearly, is of late 
culture in this country. At the time of the revolu- 
tion, asparagus was only cultivated on the seaboard 
—this luxury had not then reached the farmer of 
the interior. 

The history of the potato is a singular one. 
Rees’ Encyclopedia states that the potato was 
brought from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, to 
Ireland. The writer should have said from South 
America, in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Sir Walter had no idea of its ever being used as} 
anesculent at that time. It was pointed out to 
him as a beautiful flower, and its hard bulby root | 
was said, by the natives to possess medicinal quali- | 
ties. He took it to Ireland, where he had estates | 
presented to him by Queen Eliaabeth, and planted | 
it in his garden. The flower did not improve by | 
cultivation, but the reat grew larger and softer. | 


} 


The potato in its native bed, was a coarse ground | 
nut. The thought struck the philosopher to try 
the potato as an edible, and boiling and roasting it, | 
found it, by either process, excellent. He then | 
gave some of the plants to the peasantry, and they 
soon become in a measure, a substitute for bread | 
when the harvest was scanty. | 


The potato was successfully cultivated in Ire- 
| 


} 


| 
| 
| 








land before it was thought so little of in England. 
It grew into favor by slow degrees, and it was so 


new world. Jt was not until 1710 that the Irish 
potato reached the country. A colony of Presby- 
terian frish, who settled in Londonderry, in New- 
Hampshire, brought the root with them. This 
people found their favorite vegetable flourished 
well in new grounds. By degrees their neighbors 
came into the habit of raising potatoes; but many 
years elapsed before the cultivation of them was 
generally known among the yeomanry of this coun- 
try. Long after they were cultivated in New Eng- | 
land, they were held in contempt, and the master | 
mechanic often had to stipulate with his apprentiec 
that he should not be obliged to eat potatoes. An 
aged mechanic once informed me that he had rais- 
ed nine bushels, having at that time (1746) a do- 
zen apprentices ; but did not venture to offer them 
a boiled potato with the meat, but left them in the, 
cellar for the apprentices to get and roast as they 
pleased: he soon found that he should not have 
enough for seed, and locked up what was left. 
The next year he raised the enormous quantity of 
thirtysix bushels;—the neighbors started—but his 
boys devoured them during the following winter. 
About this time, some of the gentry brought this 
vegetable on their tables, and the prejudice against 
them vanished. Thus by degrees a taste for this 
food was formed, never to be extinguished. The 
cultivation of the potato is now well understood —a 
crop ameliorates instead of impoverishing the soil, 
and the culture can be increased to any extent. 
Thus by the curiosity of one lover of nature, and 
his experiments, has an humble weed been brought 
from the mountains of South America, and spread 
over Europe and North America, until it is emphat- 
ically called the “bread of nations.” Still the 
country from which it was taken has been too igno- | 


/ges of temperatuse from warm to cool. 
! . . , 
dance of fruits. which now comes in the children’s 


| off, the grass is exposed to the parching sun of dog 
days, and unless the weather is wet, ten chances 
to one if it is not entirely killed, which, as we be 
fore said, has been the case for two or three of the 
last seasons. ' 
Our method is this :—after the grain is taken 
off in the fall, plow in the stubble, harrow the 


' eround, sow your grass seed, harrow again, and 
pass the roller over the field to leave it smooth and 
‘even, and you will be pretty sure of a good crop 
| of hay the next season—allowing the land is rich, 


Another method to increase the grass crop, 
which we have tried, is to plow such mowings as 
are too wet to plant and hoe, in the fall, as soon as 
can conveniently be done after the hay is off, and 
give them a top-dressing of manure and sand; sow 
the grass seed, harrow and level the field smooth, 
and a good crop will be the result. We tried a 
piece of ground in this way last fall and have cut 
a decent crop of hay—say a ton and a half to the 


acre, with the prospect of a second crop. 


Another error amongst most farmers in seeding 
the land is, they do not put on so much seed by at 
least one third, if not one half, as is profitable, in 
our humble opinon. Seed is expensive; we well 
know, but if you wish a fall return, do not neglect 
to apply a sufficient quantity of seed.— Keene (N. 
H.) Sentinel. 


Health of Childrer.—The. hot suns of noonday 
and the damps and chills of evening, at this sea- 
son, are trying to most constitutions. Children 
and adults both suffer from the almost daily chan- 
The abun- 


way, increases. the dangers of disease. Ripe fruits 


|are as wholesome as any food, if taken regularly ; 


and our observation teaches that children who eat 


rant or superstitious to attempt its cultivation, until | fruit quite abundantly, if they only get it daily, 


within a few years, 
chasing away the long deep shadows of the Andes. 


Rice was brought from India in 1792, and was | 
| cultivated by way of experiment in South Carolina. 


It succeeded well, and was for many years the sta- 
ple article of that State. 

The cotton plant was at first cultivated asa flow- 
er in our gardens, anda beautiful flower it is. This 


plant alone has made a revolution in the finances | 


of the world. Look at the growth and consump- 
tion of it in the United States, and the immense 
manufacture of it in England, where it cannot be 
grown, and you will find my assertion true in its 
most extended sense.” 


SEEDING GRASS LAND. 
The hay crop, in this vicinity, being the most 
profitable one, it certainly should be the aim of the 
fariner to adopt that method in seeding his land, 


which will be the most likely to ensure him the | 


earliest and the largest quantity of hay, We have 
bestowed some considerable attention to this sub- 
ject, the last two or three years, and have coine to 
tho conclusion that the old method of seeding down 
to grass in the spring or fal] with the grain crop, is 
not the best. For the last two or three seasons 
this method, owing perhaps in a measure to the 
extreme dry weather in the fall, has entirely failed 


in many instances—the consequence of which is, | 
our hay crop this season is very much diminished. | 


In seeding down with the grain, either in the 


spring or fall, the grain starting first, the grass, 


must necessarily grow in the shade, and of course 
slender end feeble; then as the grain crop is taken 


Now the lights of science are | jas. through the early autumn with less sickness 


‘than those the§ are debarred the pleasure of feast- 
|ing regularly wpou apples, pears, &c. We choose, 
where fruit is abundant, to let the healthy children 
eat when and as much as they like. Some consti- 
| tutions perhaps will not bear this—but most will. 
| Where fruit is attainable by the children only oc- 
-casionally, and ag a luxury, much care and modera- 
| tion are needed to preserve them from suffering. 

Another cause of sickness at this season, is the 
chills to which we are exposed at evening. Keep 
‘the children warm when the sun goes down.—Ep. 


|N. E. F. 


| Cholera Morbus.and Cholera Infantum.—At this 
‘season of the year, when cholera morbus and chol- 
‘era infantum daily Garry off scores of children, we 
‘apprehend we shall be doing the public an accept- 
able service in promulgating the following efficient 
remedy for those prevajent and fatal diseases. The 
antidote is a sure one, and will not hurt the most 
delicate infant, if judgment is used in prescribing 
the quantity:—Take a handfull of peach leaves, 
put them in cold water, and steep them about ten 
or fifteen minutes, without boiling; then sweeten 
the liquid with loaf sugar, and give it in small 
draughts, as the patient can bear it—a table spoon- 
ful at a time, once in two hours, to an infant of six 
or eight months old, or oftener, if the extremity of 
the case requires. —Selected. 


The mahogany tree does not attain its full 
growth till it is 200 years old. 
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TRIAL OF PLOWS AT CATTLE SHOWS. 

Several agricultural societies in the country offer pre- 
miums for the best plows that shall be presented for trial. 
‘This is well :—the importance of the plow in husbandry 
entitles it to this marked attention, All farmers wish to 
be able to turn their grounds well, and this with as little 
draft upon the strength of the team as possible. 

The importance of correct decisions in regard to these 
implements, is perhaps greater than in regard to almost 
any thing else that is submitted for trial or inspection. 
The best animal has not his like precisely, and one far- 
But 


the plows from our best manufacturers are so much 


mer only can possess the best at any given time. 


alike, that each ofan hundred or a thousand plowmen 
may at one and the same time be using implements that 
are scarcely distinguishable from each other. 

Most of our farmers woo have no good opportunity to 
compare the plows from one factory with those fiom 
another, and are greatly influenced in their choice by 
the judgments of committees. Probably no other imple- 
ment can be named, to which this last remark so fully 
applies as to the plow. 

We have made these remarks, hoping that they may 
influence those who are to pass judgment upon plows, 
to try such as are presented, with as much care as possi- 
ble. 
nor without attention to many particulars. 


A fair trial cannot be made without much time, 
Large plows 
that cut a wide and deep furrow, have an advantage over 
small ones in draft, if you measure by the number of 
square inches turned over. The power required to 
force the cutter or coulter through, is little if any greater 
where the furrow is 15 inches wile than where itis only 
10 inches. In most soils the resigtance of grass 1oots is 
greater at 6 inches below the syriace than at 8 inches. 
The weight of the plow itself is the same, and the force 
required to draw that weight, the same, whether the fur- 
row be wide and deep or narrow.and shoal. ‘lhe plow- 
man, too, may make a very considerable difference in 
the power required hy the team. By shoving and throw- 
ing the pressure much upon the wheel, he may cause 
the plow to moye easier ;—by bearing upon the handles 
and holding back, he may increase the labor of the team 

The texture of the sward often varies much ina field 
that is apparently uniform. Where the grass roots are 
most abundant, especially where there are patches of 
couch grass, the dynamometer will instantly show that 
the team exerts a greater foree than in other spots. 
Sone plows which work well at the depthof six or seven 
inches, though large, are so constructed as to work but 
poorly at a greater depth. 

Committees should examine well the ground to be 
plowed, and take proper account of its variations in 
texture ; they should try every plow at various depths : 
they will do right by the owners of the plows in letting 
them furnish plowmen of their own choosing, for a few 
furrows ; but they can but very unsatisfactorily judge 
of the instrument if they do not also put their own 
hands toit. Weshould be reluctant to pass judgment 
upon a plow until we had seen it turn nearly one-eighth 
ef an acre—a strip 5 rods by 4. Each plow should have 
its separate land ; its work should not be mixed up with 
the work of others. And that the trial may be fair, a 
field should be chosen that is as uniform in soil and tex- 
To make the trial 
perfect, each plow should be used on level land, free 


ture as can be any where found. 


from obstructions, and al-o on land that is uneven and 





rocky. But all the Jabor that this would require, will 
be attended to by few committees. The best that can 
be hoped for, under such arrangements us are usually 
made, is an approximation to a fair and full trial But 
no effort should be spared to make the approximation as 
near as possible 


CUTTING CORN-STALKS. 

The usual time for taking the tops from the corn-field 
has arrived. We believe it a well established point that 
very early cutting is unfavorable to the corn. Whether 
the enhanced value of the stalks counterbalances the in- 
jury to the corn, is not so well settled. Our opinion is 
against early topping, where that process is resorted to. 

The boys must be careful, when doing this work, not 
to let the knife pass through the husks; for if it does, 
the corn where it is cut often moulds, and is much in- 
jured. In stooking the staiks, do not put them where 
the grass is thick, for such grass obstructs the circulation 


of air and is unfavorable to curing the stalks well. The | 
decaying grass too, sends up into the stook unfayorable 


ases, 

. Our preference is to let the corn stand untopped until 
eight or ten days later than the usual time of topping, 
and then put the knife at the bottom. We shall treat 
our own in this way, because we have compared the 
two processes several years, and believe that we get 
As far as we remember 
published accounts, all fair trials have shown that the 
corn is larger when thus cured than when topped at the 
usual time. But this point is not established to the sat- 
isfaction of farmers generally, and we are not disposed 


more corn and better stover. 


to speak harshly of the old way. We hope those who 
can, will make some limited trials, and ascertain which 
is the more economical process. 


We have no fears from storms, fogs or frosts, efter the | 


corn is once steoked. 
injure it then; but we have for years seen the corn es- 
cape harm entirely from these causes. We have never 


We do not say that these cannot 


| very profitabls one. We have corn, carrots, beets, po- 
' tatoes and ruta bagas upon it, and expect to be able to 
| give the results in a few weeks. These we think now 
| will be rather favorable than otherwise. 

| The present price of nitrate of soda is 6 or $7 per 
,cwt, if it can be had at any price. Report says it has 
been bought up for the English market, where it is much 
| sought after for manure. Others in this vicinity have 
| used the nitrate of soda, and we hope by this account to 
| induce them to give the results. More experiments are 
needed before the article can be either recommended or 
discarded. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Sept 3, 1842. 


Belle Lucrative and Beurre d’ Amonlis Pears, from 
Col. Wilder—giving evidence of their rank with our 
best pears. 

Tomatoes, of extra size and quality, from S. Butter- 
| field, West Cambridge. 
| Bartlett Pears, Siberian Crab Apples and Tomatoes, 
‘from J. F. Trull, Dorchester. 

Egg Plants, from A. C. Hall, Roxbury. 

Chelmsford Pears, Black Hamburg Grapes, and Bart- 
lett Pears, from A. Bowditch, Roxbury. 

, Bartlett and Andrews Pears, from Wm. Meller, Rox- 
ury. 

Surpasse Virgalieu and Van Mons’ Kenrick Pears; 
Hawthorndean and four other kinds of Apples, names 
unknowa, from Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Brookline. 

Long Blue French Plum, Diamond and Lombard 
| Plums and Cushing Pears, from Samuel Pond, Cam-- 
| bridgeport. 
| Gravenstein, Early Bough and a Seedling Apple, 
| from Rev. G. B. Perry, Bradford. 
| long Blue Plum and a fine Muskmelon, from J. Lov- 
ett, 2d, Beverly. 

Belle d’ Vitry and Gross Mignonne Peaches, open 
culture ; Henry Van Mons Pears and Early Violet Nec- 
tarine—all fine specimens—from Dr. J. C. Howard, 
Brookline. 

Fine large Peaches, from Mrs Bigelow, Medford. 
| Early Crawford Peaches—very fine—from Nathan D. 








| 


} 


seen it injured by them after it was well stooked. The | Chase, Lynn. 


process of curing in this way, we gave jast year, and it 
is unnecessary to repeat it now, 





NITRATE OF SODA. 


This article which is now coming much into use in 


England asa fertilizer of the soil there, we have tried 


; Summer Thorn, Bartlett, Julienne, Summer Frank 
Real, Dearborn’s Seedling, and Russet Pears, name un- 
| known, and fruit of the Podephela Peltatum, or May 
Apple—fine specimens—from Otis Johnson, Lynn. 

Bon Chretien Pears, Black Figs, and a specimen of 
| beautiful Peaches, from J. F. Allen, Saiem. 
Black Hamburg Grapes, from John Cumming, jr., 
| Woburn. 
Porter Apples, Julienne Pears, Plums, and the Corne- 


on a limited s:ale. In 1841, we sowed a little of it up- | tian Cherry—from J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton. 


on various crops and found that timothy, redtop, couch | White and Green Gage Plums, from George Walsh, 
| Charlestown. 

| Bartlett, Deaiborn's Seedling, Hampden’s Bergamot 

lover, | : . 4 | _ erie 

¢ But upon clover, Domina Dall, Cabot and Beurre d’ Amonlis Pears ; Early 
grain, and the wet meadow grasses, it seemed to be in- | York and Waters’ Early Peaches—fine specimens—from 
ert. ‘The present season we applied it, and obtained, | R Manning, Salem. 
| Devonshire Quarrenden, Garden Royal and a large 
: : _| Red Apple, name unknown, from B. V. French. 
Wherever it was used upon the spear grasses, they very | Blue Gage, Purple and White Magnum Bonum, Green 
| Gage and Bolmer Washington Plums—a tine specimen 
ly. We sowed, about the first of June, 6 quarts upon! from Mr A. P. Hearlt, of Troy, N. Y., for which he has 


grass and June grass,i.e. the upland spear grasses, 
were all benefited by its application. 


as far as the eye could determine, the same results. 


soop put on a deeper green, and shot up more vigorous. 


about 30 square rods of land, or at the rate of one bushel 


| the Society's thanks. 


; Tyson Pears, from Wm. Oliver, Dorchester. The 
| About the middJe of July, we cut one swath | specimen was. fine—promising in its early bearing, to 
of timothy 43 feet long and 712 feet wide, where the | take high rank. A typographical ervor in the !ast re- 
nitrate had been applied. The hay from this, when | port, gave credit to its introduction into this Common- 


per acre. 


well dried, weighed 37 1-2 lbs., or 5137 Ibs. per acre. 
We cutan adjacent swath of the same length and width, 
and the hay weighed 29 Ibs, or 3973 Ibs. per acre. The 
increase was 1164 los. per acre. On other spear grasses 
the effect was apparently quite as great as here; but up- 
on clover and barley it did no good. 

This nitrate of soda, bought in 1841, cost about $4 
percwt. A bushel probably would weigh near 100 Ibs. 
At this rate it would be a cheap application, were re- 
sults to be such as we obtained on the measured piece. 
But we apparently lost so much by putting it where it 
did no good, that the purchase was noton the whole a 


wealth, to Dr. Pease ;—it should have been to that emi- 
nent patron of agriculture and horticulture, Dr. Mease, 
of Philadelphia, who associated himself early in life with 
the first agricultural society in this country, and who has 
ever since been constant in promoting its best interests. 
| He sent it to the subscriber in the spring of 1836. The 
scions were distributed, and are now giving evidence of 
a strong and thrifty growth of wood. 
For the Committee, B.V. FRENCH. 
NOTICE. 

Contributors of Fruit to the coming Annual Exhibi- 
tien, will please forward their contributions to the rooms 
) early on ‘Tuesday morning next. Sept. 13th. 

B. V. FRENCH, Chairman. 
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HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl, 8875 2 900—Navy—30 00a 


X¢p The annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society will take place at their Rooms, 23 ‘Tremont 
Row, (opposite the Savings Bank) on WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, j4th, 16th, and i6th of Sep 
tember. 

Choice and rare specimens of Fruits and Flowers are re- 
spectfully solicited from the members of the Massachusetts 

orticultural Society, and from the lovers of the science of 
Horticulture generally. Committees will be in attendance to 
receive contributions on Monday and Tuesday, 12th and 
i3th of September, and will retain the specimens sent sub- 
ject to the order of the owner, 

A list, giving the names of the specimens of Fruits and 
Flowers presented, is respectfully requested. 

y order, SAMUEL WALKER, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 
Aug. 31 3w 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Mhermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Norv.erly exposure, for the week ending Sept. 4. 


‘Sept. 1842, | 5,A.M.| 12,M.|7,P.M. | Wind. 





Nonday, 2y { 65 81 65 i #B. 
“fuesday, 30; 49 | 70 | coo 6uU|:=C@&@é:. 
Welnesday, 31} 53 | 77 63 S. E. 
‘Thursday, ! | 60 | 76 | 65 Ss. W. 
Fiilay, 2; 60 | & | 74 | S. W. 
Saturday, 3] 67 | 82 75 WwW. 
Sunday, “Hari es + ei & 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpayr, Sept. 5, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 

At Market 475 Beef Cattle, 1000 Stores, 4300 Sheep 
and 750 Swine. 

Iuices.— Beef Cattle. The prices obtained last week 
fur a like quality were hardly sustained, a much less 
number were sold at the highest prices. A very few 
extra $5 00. First quality, $450a475. Second qual- 
ity, $4 00 a 4 25. Third quality $3 00 a 3 50. 

Stores —Two year old $7 a 12. 
a 20 

Sheep —Dull. We notice lots sold for 50, 61, 75, 
92, cts., 1 00, 1 12, 125 and $1 33. 

Swine.—A lot of old hogs, 3 cts. 
2 1-2 a 2 3-4 for sows and 31-2 a3 3.4 for Barrows. 
retail from 3 to 5, 


Lots to peddle, 
At 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, 2 50 to 3 00 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aidc. Flax Seed, $1.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per |b. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

There has been but little change experienced in the grain 
market during the past week ; arrivals have been few, and 
prices steady, with a moderate demand. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 63 to 65—Seuthern, round 
yellow, old, 60 a 62—Southern flat yellow, new, 58 a 00-— 
do. do. white do. 00 2 55--do New Orleans, 45 a 53—Barley 
—a— —Rye, Northern, 70 a 75 —do. Southern, 60 a 62 — 
Oats, Southern, 26 a 28—Northern do. 30 to 31— Beans, per 
bushel 75 a 1 25.—Shorts, per double bush. 22 a 25—Bran, 20 
a@ 22. 

FLOUR. Since the commencement of the week there 
has been a decline of 12 1-2 cents per bbl. on all descriptions 
of good Flour. A large portion of the receipts of new 
Southern has been of ordinary quality, and some parcels 
have heen taken at a greater reduction. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $5 50 a 000 —do. 
wharf, $5 25a00(0do. free of garlic, $0 00 a — —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos, $5 (24 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl'd 4 
inos. $5 124 a 5 25 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, —¢ 00 a 
— — Georgetown, $537 a 000—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a 0 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—<lo. Country 80 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 85 124 a 
0 00— do oes | brands $5 18 a5 25 — Qhio, via Canal, 
85 00 a 5 124—do do New Orleans, cash 80 00 2000, Rye, 
80 00 a 0 0U—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS, The transactions in Beef and Pork have 
been at rather lower prices, and the public sales consist of 


400 bbls. Western Mess Pork, various qualities, 


Three year old, $14! 





ae 
| descriptions of woollen goods is large, and prices exceeding- 


| 


} 








| 0 00.—No. 1,625 1650—do Prime $4 00a 450—Pork— 


Extra clear 4 mo. bhi. 11.0 avo 00—do Clear $10 00 a L050 


do. Mess, 7 00.8 8 00—do Prime 85.00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 85 0025 50 
do. Cargo do. © a0 v0——Clear do do $10 % a 10 50- 


Butter, shipping, 6 a 8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 14 a 16,—Lard, No. t, Beston ins. 6 1-ta 7 — do 
South and Western, 6 a 61-2 Hams, Boston, 6 a 7 — do 
Southern and Western, 4 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a4—do new milk, 5a 61-2 

WOO! Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 3 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
ct the va‘ue exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 

Since the passage of the tariff there has been more dispo 
sition manifested by the manufacturers to purchase to a 
moderate extent, but there has been no speculative den and 

- . , ’ 
nor any decided improvement in prices realized. The mar- 
ket may be considered as firmer. 
South American, of different descriptions have heen taken 
by manufacturers, at former prices. The supply of most 
ly low. Until the stock is materially reduced, and better 
prices are realized, there will not be a material increase in 
the consumption of wool, and consequently no great advance 
can be reasonably expected at present. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 35 a 37--Do 3-4 do 32 a 35—Do. 1-2 do 
30 a 32. -1-4 ant common do 25 a 23 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Benguasi do 


8a 10--Saxony, clean,—Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a \U— | 


vo. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 35—No. I do. do. do. 23 a 30—No. 2 do do do 20a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 


A few bags new uninspected were brought to market in| 


the early part of this week. 
Ist sort, Mass. 1842 per lb 8 a 00.--2d do do do 0a 0. 


HAY, per ton, $16 to 18—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16) 


CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 1. 
EGGS, 2 a 16. 


AL REGISTER. 





From 300 to 400 hates of | 





oa 


SOUTHDOWN STOCK. 

For sale by the subscriber at the foot of Atwell’s Avenue 
in the city of Providence, one imported Southdown Buck, 
Six Ewes and four Lambs. The shove are of the purest 
blood, and second to none in the country. 

June 8. 8w 


JOHN GILES. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Those who intend to form plantations of the Strawberry 
are informed that the month of August is the most suitable 
time. By planting out the sets, early fruit may be obtained 
the next season. 

The subscribers offer the following fine varieties for sale 
at reduced prices, viz :— 

Early Virginia. Very early and prolific, a well known 
and highly esteemed variety, and decidedly the most profita 
ble variety in cultivation. Price $1 per hundred. 

Keen's Seedling. One of the largest and highest flavored 
varieties known. Price $2 per hundred. 

Methven Castle. A late hardy variety, good bearer; fruit 
of the largest size. Price $2 per hundred. 

English Wood. Well known as a late and very produc- 
live variety, succeeding and continuing in bearing several 
weeks after other sorts have disappeared {rom the market. 
Price 81 per hundred. 

Bishop's Orange. A new and desirable variety, a very 
great hearer, and excellent quality. Price $4 per hundred. 

Hovey’s Seedling. Fruit of the very largest size, of su- 
perior qualiiy, perfectly hardy and a great bearer. The fo- 
liage of this splendid variety, is very beautiful, and js a great 
favorite with all who have cultivated it. One doll. per doz. 
Price $5 per hundred. 

Royal Scarlet. Fruit long, oval shaped, free hearer and 
very hardy. Price $t per hundred. 

We have also afew dozen of the Downton, Myotts and 
Elton Strawberry plants: new varieties and very highly 
esteemed. Price 18 per doz. 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 

Aug. 10. 


52 


3w. 


North Market st. Boston. 





MUCK MANUAL, 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr 8. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 


9 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have beea made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould heard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely orer 
turning in every particle of grrass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
i'mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comittee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Worrester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
j the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Howanp’s.”’ 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Haward Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| ploush exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse ven 
jand one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, while the 
| Howard Plough turned tieentynine and one half inches. to 
| the same power of team! All) acknowledge that Hewari's 
| Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
| made, 
| "There has heen quite an iinprovement made on the shoe, 


j 


| 


| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secmres 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

‘he price of the Ploughs is from 86 to 815. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four eattle, will cost abent 
| 3.0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
| extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Markei Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


April 20 


THIRD GRAND DAHLIA SHOW 
Of the Massachusetls Horticultural Society, 


The third Annual Dahlia Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, will be held at the Societys’ room, 
No, 23 Tremant Row, on Thursday and Friday the 22d and 
23d of September next, when premiums to the amount of up- 
wards ef 8200 will be awarded for the best specimens. 

A circular, containing a schedule of the prizes. and the 
rules and regulations which will be observed in the exhihi- 
tion of flowers, will be ready for distribution, and may be 
had on application, at the Societys’ room, on the last Satur- 
day in August 

All cultivators who intend to exhibit, must signify their 
intention to do so, and in what class or classes, on, or before 
Suturday, the 17th of September, at which time the Flower 
Committee, will meet at the Societys’ room at 10 1-2 o’clock 
in the morning to appoint judges to decide upon the respec- 
tive merits of the flowers, and award the prizes. All culti- 
vators who do not signify their intention to exhibit on or 
| betare the above day, will he excluded from premiums. 

All flowers must be arranged in the stands by 10 o'clock 
in the morning, in order to allow sufficient time for the judges 
to examine the flowers. The exhibition will be open to the 
public at | o’clock, P. M. 

Per order of the Committee. 


C. M. HOVEY, 
Chairman. 





GRAIN CRADLES. 
The difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of 
cradling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
much use as an implement of husbandry, as the plow now is. 
There has been a very great improvement in the manu- 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superior manner and made of the hest cast steel. 
Por sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO. No. aay 52, 
July 13 


North Market st., Boston. 


| TYG UP CHAINS. 
| Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 
| ‘These chains, introduced by E. H. Densy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No, 52 North 
Market st. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HYMN. 


RY D. 


Tuxe—* From Greenland’s Icy Mountain “ 


RUSSELL. 


From the bright crystal fountain 
That flows in beauty free, 

From shady hill and mountain 
Fill high the cup for me! 

Sing of the sparkling waters, 
Sing of the cooling spring— 
Let Freedom’s sons and daughters 

Their joyous tribute bring. 


*T was the pure pledge in Eden, 
Ere sorrow’s notes were heard, 
Ere our first mother heeding 
The subtle serpent’s word— 
Forgetting her Creator, 
Plunged her long race in woe, 
And caused o’er bounteous nature, 
The seeds of Death to grow. 


From many a happy dwelling, 
Late misery’s dark abode, 
Now the glad peal is swelling— 
The hymn of praise to God. 
Hear the glad song ascending, 
From many a thankful heart ; 
Hope, Joy, and Peace are blending, 
And each their aid impart. 


THE AUTOMATON CIIESS-PLAYER. 
Few matters of mechanical ingenuity have ex- 
cited more wonder than Maelzel’s Automaton Chess 
Player. The following account of it is interesting : 


The construction of machines capable of imi- 
tating the mechanical action of the human body 
shows exquisite skill. ‘This, however, has been 
done ; M. De Kempelen, a gentleman of Pres- 
burg, in Hungary, constructed an Adroides ca- 
pable of playing at chess. Every one, who is in 
the least acquainted with this game, must know 
that it is so far from being mechanically per- 
formed, as to require a greater exertion of the 


judgment and rational faculties than is sufficient | 
to accomplish tatters of greater importance. 


That such a machine was made, the public had 
ocular demonstration. The inventor came over 
to Britain in 1785, and exhibited his automaton 
to public inspection for more than a year. On 
his death, it was purchased by M. Maelzel, who 
paid this country a visit in 1827, when the in- 


vention created as much wonder as ever, not-' 


withstanding the vast progress made in miechan- 
ical science. 
The room where it was exhibited had an in- 


ner apartment, within which appeared the fig-| 


ure of a Turk, as large as life, dressed after the 
Turkish fashion, sitting behind a chest of three 


feet and a half in length, two feet in breadth, | 
and two feet and a_ half in height, to which it) 


was attached by the wooden seat on which it 
sat. The chest was placed upon four castors, 


which, together with the figure, might be moved | 


to any part of the room. 
On the plain surface formed by the top of the 


chest, in the centre, was raised an immovable | 


chess board, of handsome ditensiens, upon 
which the figure had its eyes fixed, its right arm 
and hand being extended on the chest, and its 


| left arm somewhat raised, as if in the attitude of | move one of its own pieces, thus appearing to 


holding a Turkish pipe, which was originally 
| placed in its right hand. ; 

| The exhibitor proceeded by wheeling the 
ichest to the entrance of the apartment within 
which it stood, in front of the spectators. He 
then opened certain doors contrived in the chest, 
two in the front and two in the back, at the same 
(time pulling out a long shallow drawer, made to 


'contain the Chessmen, a cushion for the arm of 


the figure to rest upon, and some counters ; 
two lesser drawers and a green cloth screen, con- 
trived in the body of the figure and its lower 
parts, were likewise opened, and the ‘Turkish 
robe which covered them was raised ; so that 
the construction both of the figure and chest, in- 
_tentionally was displayed, andthe exhibitor in- 
; troduced a lighted candle into the bedy of the 
‘chest and figure, by which the interior of each 
| Was, in a great measure, rendered transparent. 
| ‘The chest was divided by a partition into two 
equal chambers ; that to the right of the figure 
| was the narrowest, and occupied scarcely one 
| third of the body of the chest ; it was filled with 
‘litle wheels, levers, cylinders, and other ma- 
'chinery used in clock-work : that to the left con- 
‘tained two wheels, some small barrels with 
| springs, and two quarters of a circle, placed hori- 
zontally. 
‘ure contained certain tubes, which appeared to 
| be conductors to the machinery. After a suffi- 
| cient time, during which each spectator satisfied 
| his scruples and curiosity, the exhibitor closed 
_ the doors, made some arrangement in the body 
| of the figure, wound up the works with a key 
| inserted into a small opening in the body of the 
| chest, and placed the cushion under the left arm 
of the figure, which then rested upon it 

In playing a game, the automaton made 
| choice of the white men; it likewise gave the 
‘first move. It played with the left hand instead 
of the right,—the right hand being constantly 
'fixed on the chest. This slight incongruity pro- 
|ceeded from inadvertence of the ‘inventor, who 
did not discover his mistake until the machinery 
was too far completed to remedy the defect. At 
the commencement of a game, the automaton 
made a motion of the head, as if taking a view 
of the board ; the same motion eccurred at the 
,close of the game. In making a move it slowly 
raised its left arm froin the cushion placed under 
it, and directed it toward the square of the piece 
to be moved. ‘The arm then returned to its po- 
sition on the cushion. Its hand and fingers 
opened on touching the piece, which it took up 
wad conveyed to any proposed square. The 
,metions were performed with perfect correct- 
‘ness, and the anxiety with which the arm acted, 
especially in the delicate operation of castling, 
seemed to be the resylt of spontaneous feeling ; 
bending at the shoulder, elbow and knuckles, 
and cautiously avoiding to touch any other piece 
than that which had been moved. 

On giving check to the king, it moved its 
head as a signal. When a false move was 
_made by its antagonist, which frequently occur- 
red through curiosity to observe in what manner 
the automaton would act,—as for instance, if a 
/knight had been moved like a castle—the au- 
tomaton smote impatiently on the chest with its 
right hand, replaced the knight in its former 


| 


The body and lower parts of the fig- | 


punish him for his inattention. 

It was considered of importance that the per- 
/son matched against the automaton should be at- 
'tentive in moving a piece exactly in the centre 
of a square ; otherwise, the figure, in attempting 
to lay hold of the piece, might even sustain 
'some injury in the delicate mechanism of the 
‘fingers. If its antagonist hesitated for a cousid- 
|erable time to move a piece, it tapped smartly on 
the chest with its right hand, as if testifying im- 
patience at the delay. 

During the time the automaton was in motion, 
a low sound of clock work was heard, as if run- 
ning down, which ceased soon after the arm was 
reclined on the cushion. The works were 
wound up at intervals of ten or twelve moves by 
the exhibitor, who was usually employed pacing 
up and down the room ; approaching the chest, 
however, from time to time, on its right side. 
It was understood that the automaton could not 
play, unless M. De Kempelen, or his substitute, 
was near to direct its moves ; but it is very cer- 
tain that the whole mystery lay in the chest, and 
that there could be no connexion with the floor, 
as the inventor advertised his willingness to ex- 
hibit at private houses. 

To avoid the obstructions frequently occasion- 
ed by the inattention of strange antagonists, in 
moving the pieces required exactly to the centre 
of squares, a new arrangement was subsequent- 
ly made, by which the adversary did not play at 
the same board with the automaton, but had a 
chess-board to himself, on which he copied the 
automaton’s moves, and made his own ; while a 
person who attended at the automaton’s board, 
copied with due precision, for the automaton, the 
adversary’s moves. 

In concluding our account of this extraordina- 
ry machine, we must observe that it has been 
asserted, without contradiction, that although it 
beat numerous skillful chess players, in different 
countries, its moves were directed by a boy con- 
cealed within the machinery ; so that, in fact, 
whoever the boy could beat at the game, was 
sure to be conquered by the automaton. 

[.4rt of Legerdemain. 











SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE. 

This is asplendid article. It will throw a constant stream 
of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, 
and in case of fire would be a good substitute fora fire en- 
gine. The most perfect article for the purpose ever intro- 
duced. For sale by J. BRECK & CU., No. 51 and 52 North 
Market street. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHUAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and feading Chains. 
200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





“ 


POUDRETTE. 
For sale 200 Barrels Poudrette, at $2 per barrel, by J. 
BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market st., Boston. 
May 18. 
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square, and would not permit its antagonist to} 
recover lis move, but proceeded immediately to' 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 





